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‘Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man.” 


MANURE FROM THE OCEAN. 

Our correspondent ‘‘Amon,’’ has our thanks 
for his communication on sea weed, &c., for 
manure. 

We have long been impressed with the idea, 
as we said not long ago, that we ought to make 
more use of ocean products in the manufacture 
of fertilizers. We are all of us too ignorant of 
the real uses of*these matters. We all know 
something about them. Some of us have used 
sea weeds, and fish, and muscle bed for manure, 
but yet we are very ignorant of the true and 
exact properties, and cannot tell all the uses to 
which they may be put, or where, and in what 
shape they may be most useful. 

The experiment of drying and packing sea 
weeds for transportation into the interior, and 
its use then, ought to be tried. As our corres- 
pondent observes—sea weeds ought te be ana- 
lyzed both in a dry and in a green state. Does 
the drying change its properties any? Is there 
anything more than the water evaporated, or is 








there any chemical change in its ingredients?) offered by the State. 


No body knows as yet, certainly, about it. 

We hope the agricultural socicties on the sea 
board will take this subject into consideration, 
and by practical experiments, both agricultural] 
and chemical, elicit information that can be re-| 
lied upon. 

We have three hundred miles and probably) 
more, of the seacoast. What immense, incal-| 
culable amounts of fertilizers are spread on and | 
about them, fertilizers too, which, when gather-| 
ed, willin a short time reproduce themselves| 
without any labor or care of man, thus furnish-| 


| 
ing a perpetual harvest for the use and benefit | 
of man. | 

Why does he neglect it? Why remain ig-| 
norant of their properties and uses? Why do} 
so many refrain from even asking a question, or 
bestowing a thought upon them? We have no 
deubt when a thorough investigation is made, 
that it will be found that every department of | 
the ocean, its waters, its vegetables, its animals 
and its mineral matters, may all be used as val-! 
uable fertilizers of our soils, and thus converted | 
into productive crops and rich food for man. 

Our Legislature have given $500 for the 
growth of flax in Maine. We hope the time 
will come when they will give double that to 
encourage experiments and elicit knowledge on 
the subject of ocean fertilizers. Until then the 
State Society, and the Seaboard County Agri- 
cultural Societies ought to do what they can in 
this matter. 











BRO. SWIFT AND HIS LIME THEORIES. 

Bro. Swift in his last Chronicle after copying 
our remarks in regard to his theory of the| 
action ef lime, adds the following :— 

He asks are there any proofs that any soil 
lacks soluble silica? There are abundant proofs 
that some soils either lack sufficient soluble 
silica for the requirements of the crop, or if 
there is enough of it something else is lacking, 
which shall enable the crop to take it up. The 
first is most likely to be the case, because, ac- 
cording to the present belief there is generally 
ammonia enough present to combine with it and | 
bring it to a condition in which the crop can| 
take it up. However let us hear Bro. Swift :— 

‘We are under many obligations to the Doc- 
tor for his science, and for his sound practical 
suggestions. Weare ready to modify or give 
up our theory so fur as it may be disproved by 
facts, but all the facts we have yet learned are 
on one side—our side of the question. Shall 
we add a few comments, Doctor? 


1, Is there any proof that any soil lacks 
‘soluble silica?’ All decomposed vegetable mat- 
ter furnishes it, and those sandy barrens which 
contain hardly anything but grains of crystaliz- 
ed quartz, furnish sufficient ‘soluble silica’ to 
produce a profusion of growth in the pines and 
course grasses which grow naturally on such 
soils, and which have in their composition the 
largest quantity of silica. And has it ever been 
shown that lime assists in decomposing silica? 
Lime does assist in decomposing all the com- 
pounds of iron, and is used to produce a flux in 
foundries ; but we believe a different agent is 
relied upon to produce a flux in glass manufac- 
tories. So much in disproof of Dr. Stewart's 
theory. 

9 





In relation to Ruffin and his criticisers. 


| is a very imperfect conductor, and granite, com- 
| monly, is nearly free from iron, and granitic 
| soils are famed for their fertility. But the best 
| of soils are those in which lime exists in suffi- 
cient quantities to take up all the iron which 
the soil receives from impregnated (hard) water, 
or from any other source. 


4 An argument for our theory is found in 
the fact that underdraining side hills, so that 
the hard, or iron-impregnated water is carried 
off below, restores astonishing fertility to such 
soils, as soon as the ugimpregnated rain water 
has leached a part of the iron from the surface. 
earrying it off through the under drains. 

5. Another argument is found in the dis- 
covery that pulverized unburnt lime is best for 
manure, as its gradual decomposition keeps even 
pace with the various forms of decomposition 
and recomposition effected by the growth and 
| decay of vegetation. 

§.. Still another argument is found in the fact 
| that experiments have demonstrated that a large 
; amount of copperas will destroy the fertility of 
\Ahe richest soils, and even entirely neutralize 


| the effects of animal manures.” 











CULTURE OF FLAX IN MAINE. 

We take up this subject once more, though 
we fear that our readers may think that we 

| mean to get them all into the flax before we give 
jitup. This time, however, we come holding 
| out more inducements for a trial than heretofore, 
| being no less than a five\hundred dollar bounty 
We give you below, the 
bill as it was passed by the last Legislature :— 

Resolved, That the sum of five hundred dollars is 
hereby placed in the hands of the Maine State Agri- 
cultural Society for the encouragement of the raising 
of flax in this State, to be appropriated in such man- 
ner as in their jadgment will best subserve such pur- 
pose. And the Governor is hereby authorized to 
draw his warrant on the treasury for the same. 

This isa pretty liberal bounty for the encour- 
agement of raising a crop which will.grow 
almost as easy with us as grass. 

The State Society took up the subject the 
other day, and voted to offer the whole in pre- 
miums, distributing $400 among the County 
Societies, and reserving $100 to be offered in 
premiums by the State Society. Now, brother 
farmers, let us hear from you on the subject. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
SEA WEEDS FOR MANURE. 

Mr. Epiror:—As it regards preparing sea 
weed and transporting it into the interior of the 
State, I have no doubt of its utility, and it might 
be made a profitable business if the subject 
could come before the public in its true light. 
The public are now in the dark about the 
true elements, or the real properties contain- 
ed in sea weeds. The subject is worthy of 
consideration. The shores of the bays and har- 
bors are lined with sea weeds, and by partially 
drying it could be pressed into bales like hay 
and sent up our rivers and over our rai.rcoads, 
and used to as good advantage as we use it who 
live near the sea shore, and perhaps better, for 
this reason,—land near the sea shore is more or 
less impregnated with salt, for in heavy gales 
of wind the vapors and fogs are driven back 
from the shore for miles, consequently salt ma- 
nure would not have the same effect as it would 
in the interior where the soil is pure and fresh, 
therefore sea weeds would operate in a more 
powerful manner, so muck more that it would 
pay the difference of the expense of transport- 
ing, if not more. Sea weeds, put under cover, 
and kept from the rains, ina short time will 
decompose and become dry and will have the 
appearance of old stable manure, and about the 
same weight. Query—will & cord of green sea 
weed, when reduced by age toa dry substance, 
contain as much of the fertilizing matter as 
when in its green or original state! If one third 
or more of its properties should be lost in dry- 
ing, it would be so much lighter to transport, 
perhaps it would be economy to use the dried. 
1 see nothing to hinder transporting partially 
dried sea weeds to any part of the country where 
there is a railroad near the sea shores, provided 
it was packed in suitable packages, except it 
would be liable to ferment, and the more com- 
pact the sooner it would begin fermenting. This 
would create a liquid substance, consequently 
it would give out a disagreeable smell and would 
render it objectionable to transport. Perhaps 
these objections are not very fatal, as steam- 
boats and railroads could take it to almost any 
place desired before it could have time to ‘*heat”’ 
enough to do any damage. Would it not be 
advisable to have sea weed analyzed while in its 
original state and also when dried? We could 
then ascertain what the comparative value would 
be. Will some of our chemists analyze a small 
quantity of sea weed when in a green and al- 
so ina dry condition, and report the result? 
Perhaps, if sea weed could be properly managed 
and its fertilizing properties developed, it might 
take the place of guano and other manures that 





Free acids or other principles may exist in soils 
80 as to affect vegetation, and yet clude the| 
serutiny of the chemist. For proof we may} 


state that the gpplication of a small quantity) 


are sold in our markets, and probably at a much 
eas cost. . 
The supply on the sea shores is inexhaust- 


of guano to an acre of soil may produce an im-| ible, inasmuch as when one crop is removed a 


mense increase of vegetation, while the chemist 
may take a portion of the soil, and though he 
may analyze it with the utmost care, he cannot 
detect any change in the character of the soil, 
or any addition of new ingredients. Oxalic 
acid, or the sour juice of any plant, has a sin- 
gular affinity for iron, and will so combine with 
it as to form black oxide. Sorrel will grow in 
profusion on soils which abound in iron, 
but the addition of calcareous substances—by 
forming new combinations with the iron, and 
liberating the food of other vegetables, will so 
increase the growth of other forms of vegeta- 
tion as to drive the sorrel from the soil. Oxalic 
acid and iron may be two ‘banes of vegetation,’ 
which require similar applications to the soil, 
but we incline to the belief that Ruffin’s theory 
in founded in a mistake.. 


3. Are there any soils in which the ‘salts of| from escaping. 
iron’ are not discoverable? We think there are 


not, and that there cannot be, becauseelectrical 


Currents constantly distribute—in electrial go- 


lution—this most important of all metals, 


throughout every portion of the globe. Granite 


| volunteer crop succeeds and comes to maturity 
in about two years. As it regards using fish 
for manure, there can be no doubt of its prac- 
ticability. Ourharborsswarm with the menha- 
den, in the summer season. They can be taken 
in any quantities in any of the numerous coves 
on the sea coast of the State, and the time is 
not far distant when our capitalists will turn 
their attention to manufacturing domestic ma- 
nures which will be used in place of the foreign. 
We ocensionally use fish for top dressing, and 
find them a very powerfal fertilizer, but on ac- 
count of the stench they give out, the use of 
them is very limited. I have thought, if menha- 
den, or any kind of fish, could be mixed with 
muck or loam, and there remain until the fish 
decomposed, it would be a good manure ; the 
fish should be well mixed and covered with 
muck or something else to keep the volatile gases 
The proportion of the mixture 
Ishould think would be of equal parts, per- 
haps less than one half fish would be as profita- 
ble. I intend to try an experiment with -fish 
mixed with muck, in due time. Anon. 
Steuben, April 2, 1855. 











For the Maine Farmer. 
FLAX CULTURE IN MAINE. 

Mr. Epiror:—It isa matter of interest to 
the farmers, and should be to every well wisher 
to agricultural progress, that another effort, 
and that not only with able, but willing hands, 
is being made to introduce and encourage the 
growth of flax and its manufacture into the 
State. 

A company having been incorporated for that 
purpose, and the Legislature, with more their 
accustomed liberality, having made a small ap- 
propriation for the purchase of seed, as an en- 
couragement, that success may attend their 
efforts, is much to be wished, but their success 
must altogether depend upon the good will 
with which the farmers enter into the spirit of 
their enterprise. 

That our farmers are much in want of a sta- 
ple crop that will at all times command the 
cash, and a fair price, is most true, and that 
such a one is offered in the culture of flax, is 
certain. Itis true that more than a genera- 
tion of men has passed away since it was much 
grown in the State. It was, beyond what was 
wanted for domestic consumption, a good pay- 
ing*crop. The oil made from the seed was 
nearly equal to the consumption at that time at 
the various oil mills scattered over the State, 
and not one of that class can now be found 
within it, one or two large establishments ex- 
cepted, which has not made its oil from seed 
imported from Bengal, which could quite as 
well have been grown at home. The seed at 
these mills was usually exchanged, a bushel for 
a gallon of oil. The improved methods of man- 
ufacture will, with a bushel of seed, produce 
two gallons of oil. 

Those of your readers, Mr. Editor, thet have 
had the wisdom to preserve files of the Farmer, 
may find in them many articles upon the sub- 
ject of flax, its growth, manufacture and sta- | 
tistics of importation, which they would do} 
well to refer to. 

A few years since, some gentlemen interested 
in patents fur the preparation of flax for the 
spinners, and the writer of this, made the at- 





the Maine Farmer. 
ON, No. 2. 

the present repu- 
iety in Kennebec? 
hards there that 
marketing, and 
uced but little, 
nothing. In Pis- 
er, and other long 


APPLES FOR CUL 
Roxbury Russet. W 
tation of this old standard 

Some years since I knew 
had been set to that frui 
for a series of years the 
and the profits were ne 

cataquis they are a poor 


keeping varieties are taking their place. 
~ Bellflower, (Yellow jar) that enters up- 
on every gentleman's select jist, has not met our 


expectations here. Instead of being ‘‘very nice,’’ 
as in Augusta, we vote it down to second 
rate. Fruit is seldom fair, and not a good bearer. 
Some trees in light, dry soil, are said to be 
dving well. 

Black Oxford sustains its well earned reputa- 
tion. It js an early and good bearer when 
grafted on the heads of large trees, but makes 
slow progress in the nursery. My trial with it 
has not been long continued, and my conclusions 
may be hasty. 

Talman Sweet has been well tested here. It 
is liable to overbear, making an insipid and im- 
mature crop, followed by a year of barrenness. 
Ladies’ Sweeting is superceding it. 

Danvers’ Winter Sweet is also being intro- 
duced. 

Blue Pearmain is a slow grower, but the fruit 
keeps well, and is excellent when we can get it. 

Red Canada, (Old Nonsuch.) is valuable as a 
long-keeping desert apple. 

Black Gilliflower, that finds a place in select 
lists of long-keepers fur N. Y., and West, has 
disappointed us. It will keep, but it-soon loses 
its juices and flavor, becoming insipid and value- 
less. 

For early varieties that sueceed well, we have 
Yellow Harvest, Williams’ Favorite, Early Red 
Margaret, Sops of Wine, Summer Queen, 
Hightop Sweeting, &c. ; 

It may be remarked, thatapples in the high 
latitude of Piscataquis, are generally less mark- 
ed with red, than the same varicties produced 





tempt to get it grown to an extent sufficient to} 
warrant them in erecting works in this city, as| 
being the most central point. 
Seed was imported and distributed to all that 
called for it; handsome premiums were offered 
through the Kennebee Agricultural Society, 
which were obtained and paid, and all the flax 
offered was purchased at twelve dollars per ton. 
Some of which was of a very superior quality, 
other parcels were not worth carting home. But 
asa crop for the labor bestowed, paid as well 
as most crops; the farmers raised, netting from 
twenty-five to forty-five dollars the acre. From 
ground properly prepared, {rom twenty to thir- 
ty hundred of flax, and ten to fifteen bushels of 
seed may be safely expected. 

In Ireland, Holland, Belgium, and other flax 
countries, where it is raised only for lint, from 
thsee to six bushels of seed is sown to the acre, 
as they desire the fineness of the lint to be. But 
when jonly grown witha view to seed, from 
three to five pecks is sufficient; then the lint is 
coarse and of little value. In Ireland it is not 
considered an exhausting crop. Clover being 





generally sown with it; pulling the flax culti- 
vates the clover, which gives it a rapid growth. 
If the method of ‘*Clausen’’ should be intro- 
duced for its preparation, and the manufacture 
of flax cotton, the pulling of flax may be dis- 
pensed with, and this is the great item in its 
production, and cradling take its place, and 
with but slight loss in the product. Flax, for 
the growth of seed alone is one of the most 
profitable crops, next to hay and corn, and for 
the labor bestowed, quite as profitable as the 
latter. Much, very much more so than oats, 
which was depended upon more than any other 
crop for the raising of cash, and not more ex- 
hausting to the soil. Oats at an average crop 
of forty to fifty bushels an acre will not aver- 
age nevertheless, say sixteen to twenty dollars. 
Flax seed, if grown for that alone, will be from 
fifteen to eighteen bushels to the acre, and if 
well cleaned will be worth one dollar and fifty 
cents for crushing, when Bengal seed is worth 
one dollar and seventy-five cents—village price 
currents notwithstanding—the stocks left will 
be of equal value to the straw, showing a differ- 
ence of six or seven dollars in favor of the flax 
crop. Even the hay crop, for exportation, will 
not, for a series of years, pay like this. Since 
the numerous railroads that radiate from Bos- 
ton into the country, this which was our best 
market, has been cut off, at least as a profitable 
one; hence the inducement for farmers to look 
to some other crop than oats and hay, and what 
better can they find, and better adapted to our 
soils and short seasons than flax, which may be 
sown as early in the spring as the ground can 
be prepared, and to the first of July? It will 
grow most luxuriantly upon-burnt land, the 
virgin soil and fresh ash being the best of stim- 
ulants. AcricoLa. 
Augusta, March 21, 1855. 








For the Maine Farmer. 
POTATOES.—A SUPERIOR VARIETY. 

Mr. Eyjror :—Have you ever heard of the 
variety of potato called the ‘‘State of Maine,” 
or **Bearce Potato’ If not, let me inform 
you that it is one of the best, if not the very 
best potato, I have ever seen. It was obtained 
from the ball, bya Mr. Bearce of Hebron, in 
this State, some three or four years since, and 
has, as yet, obtained but a limited circulation. 
I obtained a few to plant, last year, and put a 
barrel of them into the cellar, in autumn. They 
are a white potato, of the finest and most deli- 
cate grain, kidney shaped, very smooth, as early 
as the ‘early blues,”’ and yield a very good crop. 
Of fifteen varieties planted in my field, last year, 
this kind gave double the yield of any other va- 
riety, and were every way superior for the table. 

I can recommend this variety of that fine 
vegetable, the potato, to anybody, both for field 
and garden culture, but I cannot state, at pres- 
ent, where they can be obtained. They were 
raised to some extent, last season, in the vicinity 
of Mechanic Falls, Minot. Z. ‘THompson. 

Bethel, April 2, 1855. 


Saur ror Horszs. Deposit a lump of rock 
salt in your horse’s manger, and allow him to 








farther south. The difference in shading is 
considerable between this and Kennebec even. 
I had formerly concluded this to indicate a de- 
ficiency in climate to mature the fruit; and 
that ours on comparison woull prove wanting 
in richness and perfection of favor. To satisfy 
myself on this point, I have exchanged fruits 
by the barrel with producers in Mass., and im- 
proved every opportunity to compare with all 
parts of the country, and have settled on the 
conviction, that nearly every variety yet tested 
here, is produced closely to the standard of ex- 
cellency. A slight falling off in the Baldwin 
is observable, and this, by the way, is more 
sensitive to cold than any other tree we culti- 
vate. 

Deficiency in color in varieties where red pre- 
dominates, has caused much perplexity here in 
identifying long cultivated kinds, by descriptive 
catalogues. This deficiency is considerable in 
the Baldwin and Hubbardston Nonsuch, and 
most striking in the Nodhead. 

Gilpin, valuable in Viginia and Kentucky tor 
its keeping qualities. One of the best market 
apples on the whole length of the Mississippi, 
proves hardy here, and is really valuable as re- 
taining its flavor in perfection to Spring and 
Summer. It is a most prodigious bearer. 


Cony, a good Winter apple. I cut scions 
from a tree on the Brooks farm, Medford, Mass., 


which tree covered one tenth of anacre. It is 
an old and well known variety in that vicinity. 
The tree is a rapid and hardy grower ; so fur as 
tested here, it promises well. 

Seekonk. In prime here during October and 
November. Origin, Seekonk, Mass. Size, me- 
dium ; form, nearly globular, slightly oblong ; 
entirely covered with dark red; flesh firm ; fine 
grained, yellow, much tinged with red ; flavor, 
rich, aromatic, pleasant subacid; core small, 
close ; stem short, inserted in a regular shallow 
cavity; eye set in a shallow basin. The tree is 
a good grower, hardy, and a profuse and early 
bearer. 

I grafted the entire top of a moderate sized 
tree in a thick-set orchard, and in five years 
after grafting it had borne more than 12 bushels 
of apples. I have observed this fruit most in 
Worcester, Co., Mass. Have never seen it other- 
wise than fair and fine. It throws into the 
shade, your Porters, and most other apples of 
the same season, wherever introduced. A See- 
konk tree with its ripe fruit, is the most beau- 
tiful object that can be set on a well kept farm 





or garden. C. C. 
Foxcroft, March 22, 1855. 
New Breritptnc Martertat. We have been 


shown a sample of a new building material. It 

is a kind of trick make with dead air spaces, 

and possessing all the beauty and hardness of 

granite. It is made of dry lime and dry sand, 

in the proportion of one twelfth lime and eley- 

en twelfths sand, laid in moulds and subject to 

an equal pressure of one hundred tons, he 

lime is slacked and the sand issifted. The pres- 

sure is sufficient to cause all the particles to 

come in contact, forming @ beautiful material. 

The brick can of course be made of any form 
orshape according to taste. It is fully equal to 

sand stone and is much cheaper than common 
brick or stone. The advantages are the facility 
with which they are manufactured, lathing and 
plastering becomes unnecessary, and the outside 
and inside of the wall is made at the same time. 
The chemical change which takes place in the 
nianufacture of the bricks hardens them so that 
they are not more affected by the action of the 
atmosphere than stone. It is not affected by 
frost, and experiments which have been tried to 
test its strength and other qualities have res- 
ulted satisfactorily. Scientific men have exam- 
ined the material, and have all arrived at the 
same conclusion. It has been used in some pla- 
ces in the West for building, but not in this 
section of the country. A fine dwelling house 
is about to be built in Danvers of this new 
material. [Real Estate Register. 


Se aeeeaiaiite 
Harssa Worps are like hailstones in summer, 
which, if melted, would fertilize the tender 





have free access to it. 


plants they batter down. 


From the Knickerbocker Magazine for April. 
THE SPRING-FLIGHT OF THE 
WILD GEESE. 


BY ISAAC MACLELLAN. 


reckoned among the best in England as respects 
the production of milk, and when too old for 
that purpose, it fattens to a greater weight than 
the North Devons. The Herefords have main- 
tained a long and animated contest for superioity 
with the short-horns in England, and, the editor 
thinks, it is rather gaining ground on its great 
rival.”’ 

The following is an extract from the letter of 
one of the most practical, observing, and self- 
reliant of the farmers of Somerset County, in 
this State, whose opportunities, and inclination, 
to criticise the several breeds, and absolute in- 
dependence in drawing conelusions, entitle his 
opinions to the highest consideration. Ile says: 
«I have never had any but half blood Herefords 
—lost my full blood cow when she had her first 
eaif. The half bloods are far before the Dur- 
hams in all that is essential for good stock ex- 
cept milk, for which they do not have so good a 
reputation as either Durhams or Devons. The 
Durhams have been fully tried in this vicinity, 
and found not to meet the general expectation, 
being too tender, of bad color, and not of a 
till unflagging, their dark pinions | firm ar oe — and Ue mS 

Beat the clouds with steady stroke. extra eed and care. The Ilerefords, faultless 

in all the above named essentials, do not grow 
| $80 rapidly as the Durhams, although nearly as 
large. I think of going west the coming spring, 
to purchase a bull, either of this breed or the 
Devon. 1 hardly know which to prefer—the 
Devons are better milkers but not so large.”’ 

From Youatt, Allen in his ** Domestic Ani- 
mals’’ quotes, in regard to the Herefords, as 
follows: ‘‘They are not so good milkers as the 
Devons. This is so generally acknowledged, 
| that while there are many dairies of Devons in 
‘various parts of the country, a dairy of Here- 

fords is rarely to be found. To compensate for 
| this, they are even more kindly feeders than the 

Devons. Their beef may be objected to by some 
|as being occasionally a little too large in the 
| bone, and the fore quarters being coarse and 
| heavy ; but the meat of the best pieces is often 
very fine grained and beautifully marbled.— 
| There are few cattle more prized in the market 
than the genuine Herefords.”’ 
| 





Sailing through the solemn midnight, 
Underneath the frosty moon, 
I can hear the clanging pinions 
Of each shadowy platoon; 
Hear the winged hosts’ commotion, 
Marching toward the northern ocean: 
File on file, and rank on rank, 
Winnowing toward some reedy bank, 
Or bleak fens, or marshes gray, 
Far up Baffin’s lonely bay; 
Hawking! hawking! in their flight 
Under the black cloud of night. 


Sailing through the noon-day heavens, 
Their battalions I discern, 
Wedge-like, or in open column, 
Still toward the north they turn. 
Straight o’er Jersey’s sandy borders, 
O’er Long Island’s sea-like Sound, 
Past Montauk, or lone Fire-Island, 
North, still north, unerring bound. 
High above the tallest pine-tree, 
High above the stateliest oak, 





Winging o’er the waste’of ocean, 
O’er the voyaging ship they pass, 
While from reeling mast the sea-boy 

Notes them with his up-raised glass; 
And the fisher in his cobble, 

Drops his lines to trace their flight; 
And the baffled f.wler gazes, 

Hopeless, till they fade from sight. 
Inland, over plain and pasture, 

Over mountuin, wocd, and stream, 
Onward speeds the long procession, 

Northward the swift pinions gleam. 





Through our rough, dark months of winter, 
In what mellow Southern clime, 
*Mid what lagoons and savannahs 
Did ye pass your happy time? 
Haply among sunny islands 
Where Mexic surges smile, 
*Mid sweet flower-smells and gay plumage 
Did your flocks the months beguile. 
Haply a:nid red flamingos, 
Fluttering o’er some lilied lake, 
Where the alee droops its branches, : he 
And the palms their branches shake. From the preceding descriptions and testimo- 
| nials it would appear that, if we select the short- 
horns for our stock, we shall have the largest 
| and most showy cattle, and the greatest milkers ; 
| but ill adapted to our wants, because they are 
BY PRESUMSCOT. | of the most tender constitutions, carry the 
ne | coarsest beef, and require the very costliest 
sameonnie~~yuadimaret. | keeps with constant care. 
The Herefordshire cattle are varieties of the| If we choose the Herefords, we shall havea 
middle-horned. breed, of a larger size than the) stock as handsome in form as the short-horns, 
Devonshire. Of these cattle Mr. Culley gives! nearly as large, more hardy, and much quicker 
the following description :—*‘ Color red, fine) feeders, but poor milkers, inclining to coarse- 
hair, and very thin skin, neck and head clean, | ness of bone and meat, and requiring luxuriant 
horns neither long nor short, rather turning up| pasturage. 
at the points ; in general, well made in the ry If we take the Devons, we shall have (as Al- 
quarters, wide across the hips, ramp and surloin, | len says) ‘‘great uniformity of appearance in 
but narrow on the chine; tolerably straight) every feature, size, shape, horns and color,” 
along the back ; ribs or sides lying too flat, thin | and ‘‘excessive fineness and symmetry of frame,”’ 
on the thigh and bone not large.” a fair quantity, of a much better quality of 
‘It is conceived by Mr. Lawrence, (says Rees’) milk, than either short-horns or Herefords yield, 
Cye.,) that the Herefordshire variety of cattle,| the best beef, and that most easily and cheaply 
which at present are a mixed breed, are, in gen-| made, the quickest feeders, and hardiest stock ; 
eral, to be considered as having been originally| the one to stand the winter season best, and 
of the Devonshire sort, and that its great size| which arrives at maturity, at least, a year ear- 
is probably derived from an intercopulation with) lier than either of the others; and although 
the heaviest of the Welsh or Shropshire breeds.”*| smallest, weighing the most in proportion to 
According to Mr. Marshall, this variety has’ size ; a thorough bred race, to which our native 
the countenance pleasant, cheerful, open; the| stock approximate nearer than to any other 
forehead broad, eye full and lively ; horns bright, | in characger, features and color. 
taper and spreading ; head small, chap clean, The following extract from Rees’ Cyclopedia 
neck long and tapering chest deep; bosom) is entitled to serious consideratien: ‘It seems 
broad, and projecting forward ; shoulder bone | universally agreed (says Mr. Donaldson) that 
thin, flat, no way protuberant in bone,—this is| there are two proper ties for which cattle are 
questioned by Allen,—but full and mellow in esteemed valuable, that cannot be united; that 
flesh ; chest full ; loin broad ; hips standing wide, | is a disposition to fatten, and a tendency to 
and level with the spine ; quarters long and| yielda large quantity of milk. The form of 
wide at the neck ; rump even with the general| the animal most remarkable for the first is very 
level of the back, not drooping, nor standing} different from that of the other; in place of 
high and sharp above,.the quarters ; tail slender,| being flat in the side, and big in the belly, as 
and neatly haired ; barrel round and roomy, the| all great milkers are, it is high sided and light 
carcass throughout deep and well spread ; ribs) bellied; in a word, its body is barrel-formed, 
broad, standing close and flat on the outer sur-| while that of the other is more fitted to embrace 
face, forming a smooth, even barrel, the hind-! a horse collar with the wide sides downwards. 
most large and of full length; round bone,| Ifa large quantity of milk, whatever be its 
small, snug, not prominent; thigh clean, and! quality, is the object, the dairyman must con- 
regularly tapering ; legs upright and short ; bone! tent himself with plain, ill-looking animals. 
below the knee and hough small ; feet of middle! And as the milk of all cows is well known not 
size ; cod and twist round and full; flank large;! to be of the same quality, it appears, he says, 
flesh everywhere mellow, yielding pleasantly to| highly probable that in proportion as the cows 
the touch, especially on the chine, the shoulder, | of the milking tribe exceed those that are more 
and the ribs; hide mellow, supple, of a middle! disposed to fatten, in nearly the same propor- 
thickness,,and loose on the nache and buckle ;; tion will their milk be inferior in quality. If 
coat neatly haired, bright and silky, color a| this should prove to be the case, the superiority 
middle red, with a bald face, characteristic of| of the quick feeders, one would suppose, says 
the true Ierefordshire breed. . he, to be completely established, as while cattle 
However, Mr. Lawrence says, ‘‘ of late years,| of this description are confessedly better for the 
considerable coarseness of bone has been observed| purposes of the graziers, the butchers, and the 
even in the best Hereford cattle—a circumstance| consumers, they would, if this point were deter- 
which is of trifling importance, as they have| mined in their favor, be also more valuable for 
proved themselves of such superior excellence) the dairy. No person will think of asserting 
that no possible cross could probably improve! that a gallon or two of whey or buttermilk ex- 
them.’”? It is added, that ‘the great distin-| tra (for the question, he thinks, comes to that) 
guishing properties of the oxen of this district is a sufficient reason for preferring a breed of 
are, the great produce of beef, quick feeding in plain-lodking, ill-formed cattle, to one that, 
proportion to their growth and size, and the| except in this particular, is more — 7 
union of strength and speed in labor.” ee every eg ce hope pF macy ansa! apa 
“The Herefordshire cows are large in size,| tends to a weeny : 248 
: . attle, will think of supporting an opinion so 
handsome in form, and sleek in the coat, but) ©, that cattle which are Giapesed to 
are only suited to the richer sorts of land, where | ¢rroneous 28, Arcppenaiior wnaperer Sys rodeo a 
the soil is sweet and abundant. They usually| fatten quickly, and at an early age, thal, 

: : i ing| the superior excellence of their form, have a 
afford a pretty fair proportion of milk, being i f offal, and that, although 
rather suited to the making of butter and —_ om: fen _ ab nuit of Leng 

~ 1 ’ 
cheese. When they pa rade “ _ ey gen-| > he that deficiency in richness, are no more 
erally fatten well and weigh heavy.’ ‘ Though | ™ P . : 

i valuable than those which have nothing to re- 
the short-horns are larger size than these, they) V : ah Cheshead on of tel 
do not feed so quickly, and require more keep one fom ut the single property of being 
- — curr prerye sot rvepe Aa! boon e The following suggestive extract is from an 
~— y on aa powerful draught oxen, being| Agricultural Report for the county of Perth, 
speedy enough for any work, either in the| England : ; 
plough or cart, and generally walk sufficiently} ‘There is one circumstance relative to the 
quick. Itis said that they are docile and tract-| introduction of all new breeds, which must not 
able, and, if trained with temper and kindness,| be passed over in silence, because no farmer can 
will drive to an inch with reins. Butas milkers| neglect it without a certain loss. Every kind 
they have nothing particular to boast.”” of pasture is fitted to raise animals to a partic- 

In his introduction to “‘Guenon’s Treatise on| ular size; when beasts of a larger size bor 
Milch Cows,” Skinner says, ‘The Hereford) brought in than the quality of the food ire ‘ 
breed of cattle is larger than that of North| culated to support, these animals, whether 

‘ : ther kind, will de- 

Devon. It is broad across the hind quarters,| cows, horses, sheep, or any © ol etl 
narrow at the sirloin; neck and head well pro-| generate apace, and never prove uselu 

i ; edium size, turned up| they come down to that standard or size adapt- 

pecdened; Meera 8 meer i ir situation and suited to their food. 

at the points ; color deep red, but with face and ed to their situation & pos Rac rca 
some other parts, generally, white ; and coun-| On the other hand, when @ ran ner 

tenance cheerful and sagacious. This cow is ordinary is brought in, they continue to increase 
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in bulk until they come up to the pitch which 
is suited to their nourishment. But there is 
this remarkable difference betwixt the two pro- 
gressions in respect to profit, that in the retro- 
grade process, where animals are brought from 
rich pastures and a comfortable situation to the 
reverse, they are in every instance worse than 
the indigenous breed; whereas the animals 
which are brought from worse to better con- 
tinue to improve, till they arrive at that per- 
fection which the change in their situation is 
calculated to produce. These causes may not 
immediately have their full effect, but in a few 
years they certainly and evidently will. He 
makes, for this reason, a much safer experiment 
who brings cattle from worse to better, than he 
who brings them from better to worse.’’ 
According to Rees’ Cyclopedia it has been 
stated by Mr. Kent ‘‘That the stocking of land 
with proper cattle is one of the nicest parts of 
the science of farming. Where nature is left 
to herself, she always produces animals suitable 
to her vegetation, from the smallest sheep on the 
Welch mountains, to the largest sort in the 
Lincolnshire marshes; from the hardy bullock 
in the north highlands, to the noble ox in the 
richest pastures in Somersetshire. But good 
husbandry admits of our increasing the value 
of the one in proportion to that of the other. 
Land improved enables us to keep a better sort 
of stock, which shows the double return the 
earth makes for any judicious attention or labor 
we may bestow uponit. The true wisdom of 
the occupier 1s best shown in preserving a due 
equilibrium between this improvement of his 
land and stock. They go hand in hand, and 
if he neglects the one, he cannot avail himself 
of the other. It should, therefore, be first con- 
sidered what kind of cattle, or other sorts of 
stock will answer the purpose best, on the par- 
ticular description of land upon which they are 
to be grazed, and next what sorts may pay the 
| most in the consumption of the produce.’’ 
| Now, in looking thoughtfully over our own 
farms, we must admit that our tillage lands are 
,not in a very high state of cultivation, our pas- 
tures hardly sustain stock *‘to the manor born,’’ 
om winters are cold and long, our purses are 
| too light for us to pay for extra labor through- 
|out the year, and our barns are not sufficiently 
| warm to make up for any deficiencies of food 
jand care. Must we not then, at once, throw 
‘out of thought such breeds of cattle as demand 
|rich and fertile pastures for their grazing ; and 
lin the winter, a larger quantity of hay, and 
;more of the better quality, more grain, warmer 
‘barns, and more care and attention, than this 
\old stock of ours, which has become habituated 
to a diminishing process with the progress of 
winter, and as spring advances, to shrink by 
degrees and gradually grow thint We may 
think that, when in for improvement, we will 
put our land and buildings in good condition, 
but we must consider the lapse of time neces- 
sary for the change, which we can hardly 
afford to lose in bringing on our stock; and 
that, if we procure those great consumers now, 
while the proposed great crops are growing, the 
tender beasts will, perhaps, be starving. But, 
before passing these large breeds, we should re- 
gard their local relations in the counties of 
|England where they attain to the greatest per- 
\fection; the soil, generally, is a deep rich 
mould, exceedingly fertile and productive, the 
surface flat and rather low, the climate mild, 
temperature serene and humid, the farms in the 
very best state of cultivation, consequently the 
, herbage is most luxuriant. By a shrewd selec- 
tion of cattle nicely adapted to these numerous 
, advantages, and a careful system of breeding, 
the breeders there have raised these animals to 
the very highest pitch of excellence, and when 
; placed in correspondingly favorable situations 
iin this country, they, without doubt, sustain 
their pre-eminently great reputation. But we 
{cannot find such a rare combination of circum- 
jstances in Maine, hardly in New England. 
Some one or two constituent principles will be 
| wanting in any locality chosen here, which 
‘must materially effect the constitution of stock 
|habituated to, and a component part of, euch 
jcompleteness. In the midst of a happy com- 
mingling of everything good and favorable they 
-have attained their peculiar excellence. They 
‘are a consequence of many concurring and co- 
operating causes, to effect which, nature and 
jmman were combined agents. They may be ad- 
mired as a work of art, fit to place among con- 
veniences similar to those wherein they were 
‘bred, but cannot be relied upon as the ground- 
| work for improvement anywhere else. Let us 
'imitate the mode of operating which has proved 
iso successful with them. Let us produce here 
|Tesults (as they were there) from proper choice, 
judicious breeding. and appropriate keep. 
| From pondering upon all the evidence, our 
‘conclusions must inevitably be to reject shorn- 
‘horns and Herefords, and to rest our hopes up- 
on the Devons, which, we are told, will thrive 
| upon what would furnish a bare subsistence to 
| the others, and are more hardy and hearty than 
'most of our native cattle. The more we read 
land hear, and the more we consider their rel- 
ative merits, the clearer and more forcible be- 
comes the deduction that the Devonshire is a 
race peculiarly well suited to our circumstances, 
the condition of our farms, and to cross upon 
our old stock. 














Wasn Your Tress. The coming month of 
April, all fruit trees should be scrubbed or 
scraped clean of moss, old rough bark, etc., and 
wash with a mixture of weak ley, soot and sul- 
phur. Say to one common water pail full of 
ley, put one-fourth pound of powdered sulphur, 
and one quart of common chimney soot or lamp 
black. Washing the bodies of all trees with 
this at’ this season of the year, will destroy 
insects, open the pores of the bark and rapidly 
increase the growth and vigor of the tree, Lime 
wash should never be used—it closes the pores 
of the bark, and is unsightly to any cultivated 
taste. [Ohio Farmer. 





Taxe Cane or tae Tress. As the frost is 
leaving the ground, canker-worms will soon be- 
gin to ascend the trees, unless proper means are 
speedily taken to prevent it. Small leaden 
troughs filled with oil, and encircling the trunks, 
are a good preventive. The increased crop will 
[amply repay the expense. 
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